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discipline as themselves. This was the utter ruin of the army, none
fitter to raise men than he that had been ever bred in the mountains.
When raised there was no respect from soldier to officer, they were
all fellow mountaineers. The commissioned officer could not
punish his sergeant or corporal because he was his cousin or
foster-brother, and they durst not correct the soldier lest he should
fly in their face and run away.

When James arrived in Ireland there had been no real effort to form
these local levies into regiments and to establish camps of exercise.
The very numbers were exceedingly vague. In a sense the army
comprised the entire Catholic manhood of the country, for the priests
compelled every man to arm himself with "a skean and a half-pike*',
and in another sense the actual numbers were far less than those on
paper, for the new captains were under no compulsion to produce the
men whose names appeared on the muster roll, and "false musters'*,
that bane of all armies in which the men's pay is handed over to the
officers in a lump sum, were prevalent. So loose was the organisation
that as late as the end of May 1689 the arrival for orders in Dublin of
two majors from different regiments was the first intimation to Melfort
that these regiments existed.

The men themselves were of splendid physique, they had lived hard
and were accustomed to privation, and they had great fighting spirit,
which could have been turned to advantage by discipline and by skilful
and spirited leadership. But at the moment they were worthless: Rosen
thus described them in May 1689:

Nearly all are without arms and quite naked; the greater part of
the officers are miserable fellows without courage or honour, a
single cannon-shot passing at the elevation of a clock-tower throws
a whole battalion to the ground, and the only way to get them to
their feet is to send horses over their bellies.

During the first few months Avaux was constantly repeating that if
William were to send to Ireland a force of only 10,000 men they would
find no army to oppose them. In season and out of season he urged
James to organise his army and to administer Ireland in such a way as to
support the army; he drew up two elaborate memorials in which he
exposed the most obvious deficiencies and suggested immediate remedies.
James could hardly bear to hear the memorials read, he was dimly
aware that everything was wrong, *but exact statement of fact appeared
to him exaggeration, and Melfort -swas able to insinuate that Avaux's
remonstrances lacked deference* A proclamation had been issued by